THE  EMPIRE  OF  INDIA
neglected  inferiority.   They  bear   Portuguese  names and are Roman Catholic in religion, but they exhibit in their  complexion no  trace  of  European  descent. Less unfortunate, perhaps, but not less disappointing, has been the fate of the considerable half-breed community which has been brought into existence by the British in India.   Their fathers also left the country: they were favoured by no political patronage; and, if they have maintained themselves in a higher status than  the half-breed Portuguese,  their  ambitions  seldom rise above employ as clerks and mechanics.   An effort is now being made by British subscribers to provide them with special educational opportunities : they require them by their habits, but have hardly obtained them from the unswerving impartiality of the Indian Government. Portuguese dominion fell, harassed by adventurers from otheV European countries and confronted by the growing power of the Mahrattas.   Its records are blotted by much bigotry and cruelty: but they are illuminated by the virtues of Albuquerque, the piety of St. Francis Xavier, and are sufficiently heroic to have inspired the Lusiad of Camoens.   To Indian ports came ships from England,  France,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Germany, the traders of each nationality in bitter rivalry with those of others, and not less bitterly opposed to any countrymen of their own who endeavoured to share their profits in the Indian trade.   For centuries this trade had ministered to the luxury of Europe, where cotton and silk fabrics were precious curiosities, spices could not be grown, and no efforts could discover gold, pearls, and precious stones.   Indeed from time immemorial the markets of the East had influenced the course of Mediterranean politics : Damascus and Alexandria, Genoa and Venice flourished or declined as they gained or lost commercial touch with them.   The conquests of the Turks in the fifteenth century close<HwaH direct trade routes between Europe and